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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 
(Continued from page 595.) 


6. John Pemberton felt a concern to have a 
select opportunity with the soldiers, to which the 
governor readily consented, and after breakfast 
had them and their officers collected in two large 
rooms; they behaved very becomingly, and 
John Pemberton had a truly tendering opportu- 
nity with them ; he appeared twice in testimony. 
We had afterwards much solid conversation with 
the governor. He told us he was left on the 
field of battle in the engagement at Bunker’s 
Hill, having received fourteen shots through his 
clothes and one through his body, and that he 
yet retained a ball in his leg, and another in his 
arm. John Pemberton observed to him, that 
such a signal preservation of life, amidst such 
danger, called for daily gratitude to the Al- 
mighty. We afterwards proceeded towards Fort 
Augustus. The weather had been uncommonly 
fine during our journey through the Highlands, 
yet we beheld large quantities of snow in the 
cliffs of Ben Nevis, so that I presume on these 
mountains it never dissolves. We also saw this 
day many as poor huts as surely ever covered 
human beings; they were entirely built of and 
covered with sods. Qh! ye that solace your- 
selves in your costly apartments! while you 
tread the softest carpets or press your beds of 
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down, remember that the poor Highlander sits 
on the earth, or stretches his weary limbs on 
the hard heath, gathered from the mountains. 
’Tis true, ye may nct be able to better his con- 
dition, yet let him have your sympathy, and it 
will teach you to be humble. We arrived late 
at Fort Augustus, but met with a friendly recep- 
tion from Governor Trepaud, who was ready to 
grant us any room in the fort, and desired I 
would wait on him next morning, which I did; 
he showed me the different rooms, and what ac- 
commodations he could make for the holding of 
a meeting, but at the same time proposed the 
chapel, which we accepted. It was First-day; 
when their minister had done, the governor gave 
information of our intended meeting to the peo- 
ple, and sent us word immediately. On our ar- 
rival, we found a large and orderly congregation ; 
amongst whom several gospel truths were pub- 
lished, and John Pemberton appointed another 
meeting in the evening. After dinner, the day 
being pleasant, I took a walk among the cottages 
to a considerable distance. The people were 
almost universally within. As I passed I heard 
them at their devotions; their piety affected me, 
and I could not but reflect how differently many 
of the inhabitants about the great towns in Eng- 
land were spending their time. In my walk, I 
observed a new house, built after an English 
model, which excited my inquiry, and I found it 
had been erected by an officer, who had taken a 
considerable tract of land, by which a number of 
the inhabitants would have to leave their little 
homes, (which would be thrown down) and retire 
to some distant valley, or some other hill-side, 
there to erect themselves other habitations: the 
prospect of thus breaking up society of such ap- 
parent innocence and tranquillity awakened 
emotions of concern. Intimation being given 
to the officers that the company of the soldiers 
at meeting would be acceptable, they gave di- 
rections that they should attend; and they 
marched in their ranks to the chapel, which was 
very full. The soldiers had received orders to 
march next morning, in order to embark for the 
West Indies. John Pemberton was much en- 
larged in different testimonies amongst them ; the 
season seemed like a farewell to them; he 
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signified that he had often felt a near regard for] upper rooms for our accommodation. We had 
soldiers, and intimated the uncertainty of life to|seats placed in them, and notice given of g 
all men, more particularly to those in their| meeting to be at twelve o'clock. A large and 
situation, and he affectionately recommended to | respectable congregation collected, and behaved 
them to have the fear of God and the thoughts | solidly. David Ducat appeared very satisfac. 
of their latter end daily before their eyes. Ah!|torily, and John Pemberton was much favored 
it is a reflection which now melts my heart, that | in testimony, and remarkably so in supplication, 
probably fallen in battle, the fine forms of many ; I thought it altogether an highly-favored meet- 
of these young men have long ago mouldered jing. Another was appointed at six o’clock in 
into dust, and their names, save by some near | the evening, when a still greater number attend. 
relation, are utterly forgotten : may the part that | ed; it was indeed a crowded meeting : those who 
never dies of those thus hurried prematurely | came before came again. Both Friends had 
from the stage of life feel a peaceful immortality, | considerable service; J. Pemberton was much 
is the prayer of my soul! But oh! you that | enlarged, and the meeting, on the whole, was 
promote war and bloodshed in the earth, what- | satisfactory. Though we had rode to Inverness 
ever your pretensions, it is all one to me, think, | under much discouragement, we were now glad 
at the day of final retribution, how you must |that we had come. John Pemberton said the 
account to your God for the lives of his crea- | conduct of the people was much changed since 
tures; I had almost said for their unrepented ; his former visit. We were now received with 
sins. Ye ought not only to consider yourselves | every mark of attention and respect, but it was 
as the parents of human calamity, but, from the ; once otherwise ; and from what he had formerly 
licentiousness, immorality and irreligion of war, | felt at Inverness, he could have wished, if it 
as the prime agents of eternal misery. Could wee been right, never to have seen it more. [ 
any reflecting mind sit down unbiassed by preju- | believe that in the evening of this day my be- 
dice, passion, interest, or opinion, and collect all | loved friend possessed himself in peace, which 
the consequences, temporal and eternal, insepa- | was a lesson of encouragement and instruction: 
rable from war, if the review could be supported | for though the way of our duty, and the way 
by the human intellect without destruction to| we ought to go, is sometimes covered as with 
it, the display of misery would be the most|tempests and with clouds, yet, if we advance 
dreadful that ever was contemplated. What a| with all humility as to ourselves, and with con- 
train of mournful incidents seem now pressing | fidence towards God, the light of his favor will 
on my thoughts! But I forbear. This is not | often disperse the darkness, and we shall journey 
the place to give way to the lamentable detail. | forward in peace. 1 know of no greater happi- 
After meeting we spent the evening with the | ness to the soul than to be at peace with ‘its 
governor and his wife, and I trust not un-| Maker, and to feel a portion of his favor. So cir- 
profitably. cumstanced, the trials and disappointments, the 
8. We were to journey forward, but whither | injuries and afflictions of this lite, will be sup- 
we should go was a trying consideration to dear | portable, because the love of God is too powerful 
John Pemberton. He had been at Inverness two | for the malice of man; because, if he is our 
years before, and from what we had suffered there, | friend, all our enemies are impotent ; and because 
he owned, as a man, that he had rather have rode | the objects of our trials are perishable, but the 
five hundred miles another way, than visit it | object of our peace is eternal. 
again ; yet the drawings of duty seemed to lead| We were about to take leave of the High- 
thither, and to these he gave up. The appear- | lands, which is perhaps as rugged a country as 
ance of the skies indicated a change of weather ; | is inhabited by man, but where we might ac- 
the people, as we rode along, were busily em- | knowledge we were favored both outwardly and 
ployed housing their corn; the men with their|inwardly. he hospitality and kindness of the 
ponies dragged it along the ground, but many | inhabitants more than counterbalanced the un- 
of the poor women were bearing it on their | promising aspect of the country : their respectful 
shoulders. In what different modes, even on the | attention, their open and susceptible minds, 
same occasion, do the inhabitants of this island | ready to receive religious communications, to- 
provide for their future wants; and perhaps all | gether with the gracious ownings of his presence, 
feel nearly the same hopes of enjoying the fruits | whose cause we were endeavoring to promote, 
of their exertion—a mark of the equal benevo- | were sources of comfort to us that cheered our 
lence of Divine Goodness in apportioning the | passage through these almost solitary regions. 
happiness of his creatures. We passed through| 10. Rode in the forenoon to Nairan, and after- 
Strath Errick, which is the Frazer’s country, | wards to Forres; the day exceedingly wet. 
and arrived at Inverness in the evening. We} 11. John Pemberton informed us of a concern 
alighted at Ettell’s hotel, and were very respect- | he had felt to visit a district we had left behind, 
fully received. As soon as we made our inten- | but that it had not been with sufficient clearness 
tions of having a meeting known, the master of | to mention it before. David Ducat inclined to 
the inn offered to lay together two of his large | press forward towards the Half-Year’s Meeting 
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at Aberdeen. I observed that as the day was 
very stormy, we had best perhaps move neither 
way, but try the issue of a meeting, which was 
agreed upon ; and though the day was very cold, 
yet several attended. Another meeting was ap- 
pointed in the evening, when a large number 
assembled: my friends were both engaged in 
testimony more than once, but it was apparent 
we had left the Highlands from the want of 
solidity among the people; they, however, be- 
haved respectfully to us. An affecting account 
came this evening of six men being drowned in 
ferrying over a river, the passage of which we 
must have attempted, if we had gone forward. 
(To be continued.) 


——_ 0 —__ 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


We often live under a cloud, and it is well 
for us that we should do so. Uninterrupted 
sunshine would parch our hearts ; we want shade 
and rain to cool and refresh them. Only it be- 
hooves us to take care that, whatever cloud may 
be spread over us, it should be a cloud of wit- 
nesses. And every cloud may be such, if we can 
only look through to the sunshine that broods 
behind it.— Guesses at Truth. 


—_-——--—~ep—- — - -— 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF HABITS, AS THEY AF- 
FECT OUR MORAL AND CIVIL CONDUCT IN 
LIFE. 


“ Pitch on that course of life which is the 


our conduct in life, and we gradually contract 
habits which, though apparently not criminal, 
are yet not commendable, or decorous ; a person 
may render himself disagreeable and an unpleas- 
ant guest in many ways ; by vulgar conversation, 
by gestures, by an indecent use of tobacco, and 
by a slovenly and careless appearance in dress, 
&c. Thus, in little matters, and in divers ways, 
people may easily slide into improper and injuri- 
ous habits, which may, in a greater or less de- 
gree, affect their moral and civil conduct in life. 
Hence there is not a common saying which has 
a better turn of sense in it than what we hear in 
the mouths of the vulgar: That custom is a 
second nature, that it is indeed able to form the 
man anew, and to give him inclinations and 
capacities altogether different from those he was 
born with. 
Long exercise my friend, inures the mind, 
‘And what we once disliked, we pleasing find.” 


Or 


GREAT PRINCIPLES AND SMALL DUTIES. 


A soul occupied with great ideas best performs 
small duties. The divinest views of life pene- 
trate most clearly into the meanest emergencies. 
So far from petty principles being best propor- 
tioned to petty trials, a heavenly spirit taking up 
its abode with us can alone sustain well the daily 
toils and tranquilly pass the humiliations of our 
condition. Even in intellectual culture, the 
ripest knowledge is best qualified to instruct the 
most complete ignorance ; so the trivial services 


most virtuous, and habit will render it the most | of social life are best performed, and the lesser 


pleasant ; and seeing we are very much the chil- | 


dren of habits, it is of great consequence that we 
early contract those which are calculated to pro- 
mote our happiness in this world and in the 
next. That although bad habits may not be quite 
unconquerable, yet that they are very trouble- 
some to deal with, and generally grow stronger 
and stronger, universal experience proves. En- 
deavor to do all the good in your power, and 


wher you have done all, remember you have only | 


done your duty. Where is yesterday now? With 
the years before the flood: but if you have em- 
ployed it well, it stands recorded above, to your 
eternal honor and advantage. Accustom your- 
self to the strict observance of your duty in all 
respects, and it will in time be as troublesome to 
omit, or to violate it, as it is for many people to 
practice it. Study to grow every day wiser and 
better ; for every day brings you nearer to death. 
Thus, as religion becomes the primary concern 
of our lives, and we are under the influence of 
her heavenly rays, we may become habitually 
good and virtnous; hence our moral and civil 
conduct in the various walks of life will be 
grounded by a principle of rectitude, which in 
proportion as it acquires the ascendency, natur- 
ally leads to good habits, and guards against bad 
ones; but as custom has a wonderful effect on 


particles of domestic happiness are most skilfully 
organized, by the deepest and the fairest heart. 
—James Martineau’s “ Endeavors after the 


Christian Life.” 


DO THE DUTY WHICH LIES NEAREST THEE. 


But indeed, conviction, were it never so ex- 
cellent, is worthless till it converts itself into 
conduct. Nay, properly, conviction is not pos- 
sible till then, inasmuch as all speculation is by 
nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices ; 
only by a felt, indubitable certainty of experience, 
does it find any centre to revolve round, and so 
fashion itself into a system. Most true is it, as 
a wise man teaches us, that ‘doubt of any sort 
cannot be removed except by action.” On which 
ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in 
darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehement- 
ly that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this 
other precept well to heart, which to me was of 
invaluable service: “Do the duty which lies 
nearest thee,” which thou knowest to be a duty. 
Thy second duty will already have become clear. 
—Thomas Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus.” 


The most insignificant cottage of a true Chris- 
tian may be called a palace, since it is the king’s 
presence which constitutes a court. 
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From an article on “ Manners,” in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
COURTESY IN CONVERSATION. 


It will be acknowledged to be a breach of 
good manners to interrupt others while they are 
speaking, but it is often by an effort that we ab- 
stain from doing so—an effort which, if we are 
conscious of sometimes, it is probable we none 
of us always make. No doubt it is a funda- 
mental rule of politeness not to break in upon 
another’s discourse. While conversation flags, 
and is kept up with difficulty, we take it so much 
as a matter of course, that comment and advice 
on the subject seem superfluous, and perhaps 
impertinent. But let us each consider how 
often we begin a sentence which we are not 
allowed to finish, and then reflect, not on our 
own ill-usage, but on what we possibly inflict on 
others. There are some people who never 
interrupt, who, in the full warmth of interesting 
discussion, will allow the sentence they are wait- 
ing to dispute or to confirm to come fairly to 
an end, without permitting lip or eye or motion 
to betray impatience ; and we know that they 
are rare, from being sensible of a new and un- 
usual labor in their presence—that of finishing 
our sentence grammatically and with point; a 
task seldom imposed on a party of eager dispu- 
tants, discussing a topic on which all are inter- 
ested. And what a sense of courtesy and repose 
it brings! what a good influence does one of 


these patient listeners infuse around—elaborately 
refining and giving point to conversation! Each 
talker by turn receives the unusual forbearance 
as a personal tribute: we do not think him 
courteous, we believe him interested, but are not 
the less put on our mettle, to deserve and to 


reciprocate the agreeable civility. We are not 
speaking of those barbarous invaders, those 
social burglars, who rudely break into a good 
story, or a quiet statement of opinion, with some- 
thing wholly irrelevant and trivial of their own, 
bearing no relation to the question; though, 
perhaps, each of us knows some instance to the 
purpose: but of those who are too much occu- 
pied with the interest of the subject to forbear 
the appointed time, from expressing their own 
view—who cut short what others have to say, 
without knowing it at the time or reflecting 
upon itafter. It has been asserted that this 
habit must be on the increase, or the great talk- 
ers of past generations could never have existed. 
All the “ conversationalists ” of fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago must have been nipped in the 
bud under the blighting influence of perpetual 
interruption ; and no doubt, when good manners 
were more formal things, implying more self- 
sacrifice, any speciality people had, had a better 
chance of a fair field ; though whether modern 
habits will regard this asa loss, and not rather 
as a gain, to society—a deliverance from a 
tyranny and an incubus—is a question. Even 
now a genius of this order may have some chance 
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if nature has befriended him with the gift of a 
voice of considerable volume—a powerful organ, 
Nobody, as society is now constituted, can com. 
mand the attention of a mixed company for three 
minutes (possibly at no time, for, after all, 
human nature is always the same) without this 
ally. It need not be a loud voice, but it must 
be one which, having got hold of the ear, can 
keep hold of it by that sort of body and continu. 
ous sound which so remarkably distinguish some 
voices from others. We know more than one 
ready thinker, with apt and felicitous words at 
his command, silenced for life by thinness and 
feebleness of organ ; permanently oppressed and 
set down by the general habit of interruption. 
A man must be very determined to persist in 
saying what he has to say under so enormous a 
disadvantage. Some take to writing their 
thoughts in despair, whose natural sociability 
would have made them talkers if their friends 
had been no better gifted with lungs than them. 
selves, or of a temper and urbanity of manners 
to forbear using their superior strength un- 
generously. The silenced intelligence resigns 
himself without knowing it, gives up the 
struggle, becomes reflective, thinks while others 
talk, and retires at length into his study, which 
so far resembles the grave, that there all per- 
sonal differences are at an end. 

Another fault of thoughtlessness, closely allied 
to the last, and which being inelegant, must be 
concerned with our subject, is the habit of con- 
necting the thoughts and facts of every sentence 
with redundant phrases, which simply serve to 
keep up the stream of sound, and so to enable 
the speaker to held his ground till his mind finds 
fresh supplies. If people were sure of attention 
they perhaps would not repeat “ you know,” 
“‘do you see,” “and so,” or again, the name of 
the people addressed, with such wearying per- 
sistence. We should like to put one of these 
eager, untidy talkers in constant communication 
with an entirely patient listener, just to try the 
experiment whether a sense of leisure would not 
subdue this hurry of talk, and the tongue learn 
to restrain itself into keeping pace with the 
thinking faculty ; and thus all that is senseless 
and distracting in his sentences be gradually 
eliminated. 


——_——_-~e>—- 


HOW MUCH WAS A PENNY A DAY? 


Much better wages than it sounds to us. An 
agricultural paper says that in the time of Christ, 
a penny was about equal to 15 of our cents, and 
money was about ten times as valuable as now ; 
the penny a day was as good as 50 of our cents, 
so that the man who worked in the vineyard for 
that, got as good wages as good men now gener- 
ally have in harvest time. The gift of the good 
Samaritan of two pence to the landlord for the 
eare of the man who fell among thieves, in ad- 
dition to the raiment, the oil and the wine, was 
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equivalent to about $3 of our currency, which 
would probably pay for his board two weeks in a 
country tavern where board was very cheap. 


TITLE-PAGES. 


A hundred years ago, literary baptisms were 
more carefully performed than at the present 
time. Two or three words, with a motto ap- 
pended, were not held sufficient to admit an in- 
fant book into the rights and privileges of liter- 
ary fellowship; still less was the officiating 
priest content with those ambiguous, nought- 
containing couplets under which many modern 
children of the brain struggle through life, and 
make a good thing of it afterall. A title-page 
was then a thing of moment, a synopsis of suc- 
ceeding contents, a fair, honest, straight-forward 
statement of what the reader might expect to find 
on further perusal. Judging from old library 
catalogues, the naming of a book must have 
required well-nigh as much care as its composi- 
tion. Writers of the present day, however, have 
learned to do things differently, and, as they 
think, more wisely; they use title-pages as 
Talleyrand used words—to conceal instead of ex- 
plaining. It would be curious to recount the 
blunders to which the modern system of naming 
books has led. Not long ago, the corporation of 
a north of England town resolved to erect a 
new cattle-market. The mayor of the place, 
who was on the look-out for suitable plans, or- 
dered a copy of a recently published work on 
‘The Construction of Sheep-folds.’ To his com- 
plete dumfounderment, he received, by return 
of post, a tractate on ‘ Religious Denominations.’ 
An inexperienced young farmer, wishing to add 
to his stock of agricultural knowledge, bought, 
on speculation, a book called ‘ Ploughing and 
Sowing,’ and found it to contain a minute ac- 
count of some benevolent lady’s operations 
amongst the laborers of a country district in 
Yorkshire. We have heard of a work entitled 
‘Sowing and Reaping,’ published since; and 
we imagine the series will be continued in 
‘Thrashing and Winnowing,’ ‘Sorting and 
Grinding,’ until it comes to a conclusion in 
‘Kneading and Baking.’ 

Look down the columns of an advertising-sheet, 
and you can make neither sense nor reason of 
half the titles. An enterprising publisher of 
books of a serious tendency offers you ‘ Golden 
Ointment’ in a gilt wrapper for sixpence ; but 
what particular ailment the preparation is in- 
tended to reach, remains a mystery. We have 
‘Healing Waters,’ bound in cloth, and ‘Balm 
for the Wounded,’ at a shilling the dozen. A 
little further down, we learn that ‘ Sunbeams’ 
are two-and-sixpence each. We have no fault 
to find with this statement; sunbeams ought to 
be worth half-a-crown anywhere, but when Brit- 
ish Islanders are called upon to pay three and- 
Sixpence for ‘ Mists and Shadows,’ we think the 
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price rather exorbitant. Surely the Scotch, at 
any rate, might be supplied with the former of 
these two articles at a lower figure. 

Broken meat appears to command a ready 
sale in the literary market. Those who prefer 
their ‘ serious reading’ in this shape, may have 
‘Crumbs’ and ‘ Fragments’ for a penny each, 
or a shilling a dozen, a liberal allowance being 
made to bazaars. ‘Scattered Portions’ and 
‘Daily Scraps’ are largely advertised, together 
with ‘ Evening Morsels’ and ‘Morning Food.’ 
The price is not always affixed, but we presume 
they are sold by dry measure. This homeopa- 
thic refreshment needs to be taken in repeated 
doses, judging from the numerous editions called 
for. One lady presents us with a ‘ few thoughts 
thrown carelessly together’—a favorite method of 
composition this with the fair sex—and modest- 
ly describes the mixture as ‘ Weeds.’ Another, 
who is of opinion that her productions are de- 
cidedly sparkling, introduces them to the pub- 
lie as ‘Diamond Dust.’ ‘Idle Moments’ are to 
be bought in packets, twenty for a shilling, and 
‘Vacant Hours,’ like eggs, for fifteen-pence a 
score. 

This class of current literature draws largely 
upon the vegetable kingdom for title-pages. A 
well-known writer brings us ‘Green Leaves’ at 
so much apiece, and offers them with gilt edges 
at a trifling advance in price. Another, dis- 
posed, we should imagine, to look on the dark 
side of things, asks five shillings for a ‘ Cypress 
Wreath’ elegantly bound in morocco. ‘Mown 
Grass’ has been introduced to the public asa 
desirable little volume ; we hope a second edition 
will shortly be ready, in which the material shall 
have reached the state of hay. ‘ Withered 
Leaves’ may be had for sixpence each ; and 
‘Apples of Gold’ are offered to us with a dis- 
count of two-pence in the shilling ready money. 

At the present time, utilitarian title- pages ap- 
pear to be coming into fashion. The ‘ Family 
Bread-basket’ is now advertised as a monthly 
publication, containing miscellaneous articles of 
instruction and amusement suitable for all 
classes. This has a comfortable sound, and sug- 
gests a pleasing contrast to the ‘ Crumbs,’ 
‘Scraps,’ and ‘ Fragments’ with which some 
authors mock our hunger. 

These matter-of-fact title-pages having once 
come into vogue, we may expect, in the course 
of a few months, to hail the advent of ‘ The 
Family Meal-tub,’ ‘The Household Flour-bin,’ 
‘The Domestic Rag-Bag,’ and ‘ The Waste-paper 
Basket.’ To this last-mentioned periodical, whea- 
ever it emerges into public life, we guarantee a 
liberal allowance of contributions. 

These symbolic phraseologists, not content 
with bartering the vegetable kingdom for their 
use, have laid violent hands on the Bible itself, 
and appropriated for trade-purposes those grand 
and time-honored expressions which right-minded 
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men are wont to utter with bowed heads and 


been hashed into fragments, and doled out piece-| printed, and this they never touch. 
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“ A large board is hung on the wall, with the 
reverent hearts. The twenty-third Psalm has|letters of the alphabet and the cardiual numbers 


At four 


meal for title-pages. We have ‘ Green Pastures,’ |0’clock every afternoon the school is increased 


in fancy cloth, and ‘Still Waters,’ with gilt’ 


edges, sixpence each, or the two together for 
tenpence : ‘The Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
Devout Musings for a Soul in Affliction,’ price 
two shillings—bazaars supplied at cost price : 


‘A Table in the Wilderness, or Crumbs of Com- , 
Why don’t they) 


fort for Hungry Disciples.’ 


at a bound, and two masters give regular and 
definite lessons. 

“The number of attendants increases daily, 
and I assure you that they pay a great deal of 
attention to the explanations given. When a 
child can pronounce the syllables well and spell, 
he receives a little book of easy reading, value 


publish a bread-loaf at once, and have done/2d. This prize is so valued by the little urchins 


with it? ‘The Path of Righteousness, a Series 


that not a few of them spend many hours in ex. 


of Hints to the Young,’ price three-and-sixpence:'ercising themselves in order to obtain the prize 
‘Anointing QOil, price two-and-sixpence a—!sooner than others. 


bottle, we were going to say,—but find from the | 


“The name of this excellent citizen who 


advertisement it is sold in packets, coutain-;makes such good use of his wealth is Edoardo 


ing half-a-dozen copies each: ‘ The Overflowing | 


Pangrazio. He is now about to form evening 


Cup,’ two-pence, gilt edges: ‘Goodness and |schools in his quarter.” 


Mercy, a Series of Anecdotes,’ ete. 


We are| 


The following acknowledgment has been re- 


very patient ; we can beara great deal; wecanjceived from the Italian Ladies’ Philanthropic 


give up all herbs whatsoever, from the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall to the cedar in 
Lebanon, for the use of literary symbulists, but 
let them not touch the book itself.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 





EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


We are favored with the following extract 
from a letter, dated Naples, October 6, 1861 :-— 

« . . . . The people are beginning to 
take breath, and to interest themselves in ques- 
tions affecting their moral and material condition. 
The first symptom of this confidence in the 
Government is to be seen in the eagerness with 
which they receive the proposals of the officers 
delegated by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
for re-organizing educational matters in these 
provinces. 

‘“‘ Municipalities and private persons vie with 
each other in voting funds for founding, schools 
and asylums, and I must tell you that in some 
localities one has to restrain rather than stimu- 
late their zeal in this direction. 

“T[ will give you an instance: in the different 
provinces, magisterial schools are open for pre- 
paring elementary teachers. Well, at this moment 
more than 4,000 persons attend them! Is not 
this a good omen for the future ? 

“ This is a most lively people, if well-directed 
it will do great things. It has a peculiar life of 
its own, and, thanks to the climate, spends much 
of its time in the streets and squares. 

“ To-day I was present at a curious spectacle, 
an elementary school held in the middle of the 
street ! 

“ A good fellow, an enthusiast for Garibaldi 
and Victor Emanuel, endowed with wealth, and 
much esteemed by his fellow-citizens, has taken 
it into his head to teach the children in his 
street by establishing in the S. Giuseppe quarter 
where he lives, a schoul for the passers-by. 





Association, for the £100 already remitted to 
them :— 


“TO MRS. SALIS SCHWABE. 


“ Torino, 11th October, 1861. 

Dear Madam,—“ Allow us to express to you 
in the name of our Committee our sincere grati- 
tude for the £100 which we owe to your gener- 
ous efforts, and to the aim of our Association. 
We shall spare no trouble to apply the kind 
donation, not only in the charitable spirit in 
which it was bestowed, but with the practical 
economy without which no great undertaking of 
this kind can succeed. 

“ We are beginning to realize the beginning 
of our scheme for the edusation of the lower clas- 
ses of Naples, and trust in a short time to be able 
to communicate some result to you. 

Believe us most sincerely and warmly yours, 

“ FeLicira DI BeviLAQgua LA Mussa, 
Vice President. 
“M.S. Det CarretTo, Treasurer.” 

Madame Pultsky adds, that their Committee 
has decided to send to Mr. Wreford, a peripate- 
tic teacher, for some of the darkest districts of 
Naplgs. 

We are requested to acknowledge in this 
Journal the following contributions for schools 
in Naples and Sicily :-— 

Per A. M. Fox :—W.T. £1; J. W. P. £1; 
H. M. P. 5s.; R. F. 5s.; Sir C. L. £1; 8. F. 
£2; A.S. M. £1; P. W. 10s.; M. F. 10s.; J. 
T. 10s.; E. T. 5s.; C. T. 5s.; A. D. 5s.; C. T. 
£1; M.andR. R. £5;R W.F. £1; R.K. 
£20; M. F. and friends, £2 10s.; A. M. and 
C. F. £3; M.J.C. 58.; E.O. A. 5s.; E. P. 
2s. Gd.; E. C. 10s. By sale of additional auto- 
graphs of Garibaldi, £1. 

Per R. Charleton :—R. ©. £2; L. H. £2; 
E. R. and her scholars, Bath, £1. 
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Per John Ford :—Girls’ school at the Mount, 
York, £1. 
Total here acknowledged, £49 7s. 6d. 
The Friend. 


From the Scientific American. 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
BY DR. STEVENS. 


At the meeting of the Polytechnic Association 
of the American Institute, October 31st, Dr. 
Stevens said—I have been requested by several 
members of the Association to occupy the pre- 
liminary half hour before the regular business 
for a few evenings in giving a brief history of 
the geological formation of this continent. I 
shall not enter into all the minute details which 
have been so laboriously studied out, but shall 
present only the more prominent features in that 
grand march of events which constitute this 
history. Our continent contains all the rocks 
that are known, and an account of their forma- 
tion embraces the whole science of geology. I 
purpose first to present the facts, and then to 
explain the mode in which they have been 
ascertained. 

A long time ago—how long we have 10 means 
of knowing, but certainly hundreds of thousands, 
and probably millions of years—the Adirondack 
Mountains in this State formed a rocky, and 
perfectly desert island, in the midst of the ocean. 
At that time there was no life, either animal or 
vegetable, upon the earth. The rocks had not 
gone through the change necessary to fit them 
for the growth of plants. Even the sea was 
destitute of inhabitants. 

Cotemporary with the Adirondack Mountains 
were several other hills, then also just lifting 
their heads as islands amid the waste of waters. 
One of these was here [pointing to the map] 
south of Lake Superior, another west of Lake 
Superior, Iron Mountain in Missouri was an- 
other, the Ozark Mountains, in Missouri, formed 
another, there was another here in Lampassas 
county, Texas, and the peaks of the Apalachian 
formed a long archipelago. Labrador formed the 
principal continent, and the most of New Eng- 
land was a detached island. 

These were truly the primitive rocks. Twenty 
. years ago all granite rocks, trap, &c., were call- 
ed primitive, but we now know that granite has 
been found in all geologic periods. Professor 
Hutton, of Edinburgh, who first studied the 
geology of Scotland, finding that nearly all the 
rocks of that country bore traces of fire, came 
to the conclusion that all rocks had been formed 
by heat, and published the Plutonic theory of 
geology. At about the same time Prof. Werner, 
In investigating the geology of Germany, the 
rocks of which country have nearly all been de- 
posited at the bottom of the seas, came to the 
conclusion that all of the rocks of the earth had 
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been formed in this way, and he published the 
Aqueous theory. For many years in the world 
of science a war was waged between the parti- 
zans of these two theories. During this time a 
very humble individual in England, a land sur- 
veyer, William Smith, while pursuing his voca- 
tion, travelling from one country to another, 
perceived that certain rocks always contained 
the same kinds of shells and other fossil re- 
mains; and he finally discovered that he could 
identify rocks, though separated and in different 
counties, by the fossils which they contained. 
After prosecuting his investigation for twenty 
years, and establishing the identity of certain 
formations which came to the surface in widely- 
separated localities, he published the result of 
his labors in a geographical map of England. 
Then a number of young men (they were young 
then), Charles Lyell, Roderick Murchison, Prof. 
Sedgwick, De la Beche, Sir Wm. Logan and 
others, formed the London Geological Society, 
and resolved that they would have no theory, 
but would go out into the fields and examine the 
rocks, and when they had collected a sufficient 
number of facts, they would then endeavor to 
interpret them. The result of their labors, and 
that of their geologists all over the world, has 
beea to confirm the conclusions of Wm. Smith, 
and the history of geology is now read in fossil 
remains. We find that certain species of plants 
and animals lived and multiplied on the earth 
through long periods of time, and then became 
extinct, and have never made their appearance 
since. To give you some faint idea of the labor 
that has been performed by geologists, more than 
25,000 species of fossils have already been de- 
scribed and named. 

The solid rocks of the earth form but a very 
thin crust, when compared with the molten mass 
of the interior, and as the globe cools and 
shrinks, the crust settles down in some places, 
raising up other portions or drawing off the 
water from them. It is moving up and down 
in constant though exceedingly slow oscillations. 
A great many times the principal portion of the 
continent of North American has been raised 
above the level of the sea, and again submerged. 
At the present time New Jersey and Long Isl- 
and are settling down, while Newfoundland is 
rising up. New Jersey has settled about five 
feet since Count d’Estang anchored his fleet on 
the coast in 1778. 

When rocks are above'the sea, they are being 
constantly worn by the waves, frosts, rains and 
other denuding agencies, and the matter of which 
they are composed is being carried into the 
ocean. When they are beneath the waves, de- 
posits of new rocks are being formed upon them. 
Hence the lower rocks are, of course, the older. 
We find always in the lowest and oldest rocks 
the simplest and lowest forms of both animal 
and vegetable life. Though the very oldest, the 
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rocks which I have been describing, the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and their cotemporaries contain 
no organic remains. They were formed before 
the creation of animal life upon our planet. But 
the rocks which have been formed since their 
day are composed mostly of organic remains. 
These have been deposited during successive 
periods of submergence, to a depth, in some 
places, as shown by actual and accyrate measure- 
ment, of more than twenty-five miles! From the 
fact of their containing no animal remains, the 
earliest rocks which [ have been describing are 
called the azoic rocks, from the Greek nega- 
tive, a, and zoe, life. 

What I wish to accomplish this evening is, to 
present a distinct and impressive idea of the con- 
dition of the North American continent at the 
beginning of the geological record. Labrador 
and the islands that I have described, then 
raised their rocky and barren heads but a few 
hundred feet at most above the waves. There 
were no trees, nor plants, nor birds, nor any 
signs of life, but the world was a desolate waste. 
I purpose, in subsequent evenings, to describe the 
process by which al! the other rocks that have 
been added to the azoic to form this continent, 
have been first laid down on the bottom of the 
sea, and then raised into their present position ; 
accompanying the description with an account of 
the gradual coming forth of animal and vegeta- 
ble life upon the earth. 
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THE Wak. ( Continued.)\—There is one aspect 
of this subject that must appear to thousands of 
families hereafter, bringing with it a keen sense 
of bitterness and sorrow. Not only will many 
a promising son and brother who has left his 
home to carry on the war, be consigned to a dis- 
tant grave as a victim to its cruelty and barbar- 
ity, but of these vast armies of young men a 
large proportion will come back unfitted for the 
practical duties of life, and many of them, doubt- 
less, steeped in intemperance and vice. To those 
who have been educated to regard human life as 
a sacred trust given by God, who alone has the 
right to take it, the mere act of enlisting for its 
systematic destruction is such a departure from 
principle as must almost necessarily pave the 
way for others. The surroundings of the! 
soldier are most unfavorable for maintaining a} 
pure and high morality, removed from the} 
ordinary occupations of business, from the’ 
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restraints of home, the companionship of the 
pure and virtuous who surround it, and from the 
refining influence of female society, the soldiers 
are left to very different and adverse influences, 
Masses of men collected from all classes and 
thrown into unrestrained companionship, with a 
great deal of idle time, and few profitable or im. 
proving pursuits, furnish bad schools for young 
and impressible minds, however well disposed. 
There are painful evidences of this already 
apparent; those who have visited the camps 
around Washington describe the dissipation and? 
wickedness as appalling, and though, no doubt, 
instances occur in which the effects of early 
training and the love and prayers of pious parents 
continually extended, prove effectual preserva. 
tives against the grosser forms of vice, yet we 
fear that the majority, even of the best class, 
will lose in great measure the innocence and 
purity they may have carried into this un- 
hallowed occupation. We desire not to indulge 
in exaggeration, but in the midst of so much as is 
continually being presented in palliation of 
war, we feel deeply impressed with the aggre. 
gate loss which the generation soon to come 
upon the stage of active life must experience 
from its demoralizing influences. Many colleges 
where the higher branches of learning are 
taught, are nearly emptied of those old enough 
to enter the army. Science and literature, not 
connected with the art of war, seem laid aside 
to await the issue of the desolating strife and that 
systematic training to some profession or in- 
dustrial pursuit which constitutes so important 
a part of education is being abandoned by thou- 
sands of young men; these have left their trades, 
half acquired, to assume this new mode of life, 
so full of temptations, and so ill adapted to fit 
them for usefulness. Truly the friends of 
education as well as the Christian and philan- 
thropist are called upon to mourn this grievous 
check to our progress in those things which 
make a nation most truly great. 


We are aware hat these considerations are not 
new to our readers, and they are revived at this 
time only because the popular current of 
opinion sets so strongly against them. Even the 
teachings of many professing the Christian 
name are calculated to hide, by the glitter of 
false reasoning, the true nature of this tree and 
its evil fruit, and to lead the thoughtless and 
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unwary from the path of duty. If we shall be: 
instrumental in strengthening the faith of any 
of our readers in the principles and testimonies 
which the religious Society of Friends have so 
Jong maintained in relation to war, and in 
dissuading the young and unwary from being 
drawn into the vortex of wickedness and vice 
which the rebellion has opened to the people of 
this late peaceful land, we shall not have written 
in vain. 


+ 0 -— 


We would call attention to a collection of 
books, advertised on the last page of this paper, 
and published by the Book Association of 
Friends, principally designed for children ; they 
are both interesting and instructive, and, being 
placed at a low price, are within the reach of 
all. The many touching incidents recorded 
in the Life of Jacob Ritter are lessons of 
instruction, and the simple pathos of his lan- 
The Life 
of Thomas Ellwood, too, is an_ interesting 
memoir; and we have rarely met with a more 
beautiful collection of ‘‘ Devotional Poetry” than 
is found in the book with the above title. The 
Conversations on the Queries is intended to in- 
struct the younger members in the proceedings 
of the business meetings, by explaining their 
meaning. ‘Thoughts for the Children,” is a 
little book by which parents and teachers may 
be aided in the religious instruction of the 
young. The ‘“‘ Juveniles” form a series of in- 
structive reading. 


guage will find an echo in the heart. 


oaeitiinin 

The first meeting of the season of the Associa- 
tion of Friends, for the relief of the suffering 
poor, will be held on Seventh day evening, 
Twelfth month 7th, at 7} o’clock, at the south- 
west corner of Kighth and Arch Sts., over E. 
Parrish’s drug store. Friends interested are 
invited to attend. 

WitiiaM Eyre, Clerk. 
Piiladelphia, 12th mo. 1, 1861. 


<0 


Marrizp, with the approbation of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, on the 15th of 11th month, 1861, 
Josepn B. Simpson, of Solebury, to Marce Any, 
daughter of Joseph Flowers, of Lower Makefield, all 
of Bucks county, Pa. 


Se 
Diep, in Baltimore, Md., on Fifth day, 31st ult., 
Grorcr Hopxtys, in the 69th year of his age. 

——, at his residence, in Middletown township, 
Bucks county, Pa., on the 27th of 9th month, 1861, 
OHN WanyeR, aged 84 years and 11 months ; a mem- 
ber of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, in the same township, on the 24th of 11th 
month, 1861, Asicait Bunting, in the 74th year of 
her age ; a member of the same meeting. 


—_——_-—~en>—- 


LOOK TO YOUR CELLARS. 


Those who have in 
charge the care of the 
household, should fre- 
quently think of their cel- 
lars; andthough they may 
not be often exposed to 
the eye of strangers, take 
care that they are always 
kept in a cleanly condi- 
tion, free from annoyances 
and nuisances of all kinds 
A tidily-kept cellar has 
much to do with the 
health of a family, es- 
pecially in the spring of 
the year, or wherever 
“heaters” are introduced 
into houses. No vegeta- 

bles, except potatoes, should be stored in the 
cellar. Especially should cabbages, beets, celery 
and turnips be excluded. All these are offen- 
sive in themselves and injurious to health, while 
at the same time they are all preserved ina much 
superior manner out-of-doors. A cellar should 
be thoroughly washed at least once a year, and 
swept and put in order twice a month. 

The air in a properly-kept cellar will not be- 
come impure when the weather becomes suffi- 
ciently cold to render necessary the closing up 
of the open windows; while, on the other hand, 
the air of a cellar, so closed up, which is untidily 
kept, and filled with vegetables, some of them in 
a decayed state, may be well imagined. All 
cellars, however, should have the outside doors 
thrown open for an hour or two in mid-day, 
upon clear days, when the temperature is above 
the freezing point. 


SMALL BIRDS AND SMALLER INSECTS. 


The subject of birds and insects has been 
brought formally before the French Senate, aud 
is now before the French government. Learned 
commissioners have reported upon it, and it is 
by no means improbable that special leyislation 
will presently follow. The inquiry has been 
conducted with an elaborate accuracy character- 
istic of French legislation. Insects and birds 
have been carefully classified according to their 
several species ; their habitsof feeding have been 
closely observed, and the results ascertained and 
computed. It has been concluded that by no 
agency save that of little birds can the ravages 
of insects be kept down. There are some birds 
which live exclusively upon insects and grubs, 
and the quantity which they destroy is eaor- 
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mous. There are others which live partly on| English apportionment for hospitals, is twenty. 
grubs and partly on grain, doing some damage, | one hundred feet. But more in order “ to give 
but providing an abundant compensation. A | the air of a roum the highest degree of freshness,” 
third class—the Birds of Prey—are excepted from | the French hospitals contract for a complete re. 
the category of benefactors, and are pronounced | newal of the air of a room every hour, while the 
—too precipitately, we think—to be noxious, in-| English assert that double the amount, or four 
asmuch as they live mostly upon the smaller] thousand feet an hour, is required. 

birds. If the arrangements of nature were left} Four thousand feet of air an hour! and yet 
undisturbed, the result would be a wholesome] there are multitudes in the city of New York 
equilibrium of destruction. The birds would] who sleep with closed doors and windows, jn 
kill so many insects that the insects could not | rooms which do not contain a thousand cubic feet 
kill too many plants. One class is a match for | of space, and that thousand feet of space isto 
the other. A certain insect was found to lay | last all night—at least eight hours—except such 
2,000 eggs, but a single tom-tit was found to eat | scanty supplies as may be obtained of any fresh 
200,000 eggs a-year. A swallow devours about | air that may insinuate itself through little cre. 
543 insects a-day, eggs and all. A sparrow’s | vices by door or window, not an eighth of an inch 
nest in the city of Paris was found to contain |in thickness. But when it is known that, in 
700 pairs of the upper wings of cockchafers,} many cases a man ard wife and infant sleep 
though, of course, in such a place food of other | babitually in thousand feet rooms, it is no marvel 
kinds was procurable in abundance. It will easily | that multitudes perish prematurely in cities; no 
be seen, therefore, what an excess of insect life | wonder that infant children wilt away like flowers 
is produced when a counterpoise like this is with- | without water, and that five thousand of them 
drawn ; and the statistics before us show clearly | died in the city of New York alone, during the 
to what an extent the balance of nature has been | hundred days which included the 15th of July, 
disturbed. A third, and wholly artificial, class/ 1860! Another fact is suggestive; that among 
of destroyers has been introduced. Every | the fifty thousand persons who sleep nightly in 
chasseur during the season kills, it is said, from | the lodging houses of London, expressly arranged 


100 to 200 birds daily. A single child, has! on the improved principles of space and venti 
been known to come home at night with 100 | lation already referred to, it has been proven that 
birds’ eggs, and it has been calculated and re-| not one single case of fever has been engendered 


ported that the number of birds’ eggs destroyed | in two years. Let every intelligent reader improve 
annually in France is between 80,000,000 | the teachings of this article without an hour's 
and 100,000,000. The result is that little | delay—ZHull’s Journal of Health. 
birds in that country are actually dying out ; - js 
some species have already disappeared, and 
others are rapidly diminishing. But there is ” a 
another consequence. The French crops have a eo ae 
suffered terribly from the superabundance of; Those unacquainted with the natural history 
insect vermin. Not only the various kinds of | of fish have been greatly astonished by an account 
grain, but the vines, the olives, and even forest | given in the daily newspapers of the discoveryd 
trees, tell the same tale of mischief, till at length | what may be called a new cod depot. The story 
the alarm has become serious. Birds are now | of the finding out of this new fishing bank is very 
likely to be protected; indeed, their rise in es-| simple. In the course of last June, the captai 
timation has been signally rapid. Some phi- | of a London cod smack had in vain tried to ob 
losopher has declared, and the report quotes the | tain a cargo of fish at the once plentiful fishiog 
saying as a “ profound”’ one, that “ the birds can | stations of the Faroe Islands. After persevet 
live without man, but man cannot live without | ing for six weeks, he was compelled to leave the 
the birds.”,— London Times. place c/ean, and instead of proceeding to try his 
id fortune at Iceland with the rest of the cod fleet, 
he made for the Orkney Islands, in company 
with a Gravesend smack, in order to prepare fot 
There is reason to believe that more cases of |a campaign ata place called Rockall, situated 
dangerous and fatal diseases are gradually engen- | about three hundred and sixty miles west by 
dered annually by the habit of sleeping in small, | south of the Orkneys. The captain’s reason for 
unventilatad rooms, than have occurred from a | going there arose from a conversation he had 
cholera atmosphere during any year since it made | some fifteen years ago with the mate of an Trish 
its appearance in thiscountry. Very many per-|ship. They had been messmates together om 
sons sleep in eight-by-ten rooms—that is, rooms | board of a man-of-war, and upon the captain it- 
the length and breadth of which, multiplied | forming his old friend that he was in charge f 
together, and this multiplied again by ten, would |a cod smack, and went every summer to the 
make just eight hundred cubic feet, while the | North Sea to capture cod,—‘‘ The North Sea be 
cubic space to each bed, according to the | blowed,” said the friendly mate of the Irishmat 


or 


From the London Review. 


SMALL BED CHAMBERS. 
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«You don’t know where to catch cod, you don’t ; 
go to Rockall, where there isa bank eighty miles 
in length, swarming with fish! Ihave been two 
or three times becalmed there, and caught cod 
as big as donkeys and as plenty as blackberries !” 
This was great news, if it were but true; and 
that the news was as nearly true as could reason- 
ably be expected, there is now the best authority 
for believing. 

On the 2nd of last July, the two vessels sailed 
from North Isles, and on the 13th of the same 
month they were both enabled to return, filled 
with many tons of fish. Dr. Dawson, in writing 
an account of the discovery, to the newspapers, 
says, that each of the smacks took a hundred 
pounds’ worth of fish in five days’ fishing. ‘“ Cap- 
tain Rhodes informs me,” says the doctor, ‘ that 
they caught the fish as fastas they could bait 
and haul, aud when any of the cod escaped from 
the hook, great monstrous sharks, as blue as if 
painted with a brush, darted round the ship’s 
side, and swallowed them in an instant. The 
very sea-birds were tame, evidently never having 
been disturbed there by man, some of them fly- 
ing on board and eating the offal.” 

Further information, received after a second 
expedition to this fisherman’s eldorado, contirms 
the first account. One or two additional vessels 


had been equally successful with those originally 


sent out, aud their captains and crews give a 
glowing account of the fish-wealth which may be 
gathered at this lonely spot—and it is lonely 
enough, being one hundred and thirty miles from 
lone St. Kilda. 

“The statement they give of the great fish 
they saw, and the wealth to be gathered there, 
seems [says Dr. Dawson] more like the adven- 
tures of Sinbad the Sailor than proved facts by 
successful fishermen. They tell of encounters 
with great sharks thirty fect long, with mouths 
that could swallow calves, and bodies as large 
and round as tuns; of their fears and surprises 
from the numberless large whales sporting and 
rising ou every side of. them, one having actually 
grazed the bottom of the Victoria with its huge 
sides. They also saw numbers of strange fish 
which they had never seen before, and some black 
fish larger than porpoises, with flat round heads, 
and which seewed very numerous.” 

We are very glad to chronicle the discovery 
of this new fishing bank—1st, because the present 
banks are being rapidly exhausted ; and 2d, be- 
cause the discovery goes a long way to settle the 
fact of the sea being colenized by fish much in 
the same way that the earth is inhabited by man. 

he reason, it will be seen, why Rockall was 
tried at all was the failure of the fishing at the 
Faroe Isles, hitherto one of the great strongholds 
of this particular fishery ; and every person at all 
conversant with the bistory of our fisheries knows 
that the vast fishing-banks on the coast of New- 
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foundland are not nearly so productive as they 
used to be. Nearer home we have seen oue fish- 
ing-ground after another exhausted, till it became 
a kind of standing wonder that we obtained any 
thing like a supply of fish at all. The great 
Dogger Bank is nearly used up. Of the sup- 
plies of fish derived from first to last from this 
gigantic depot, some idea may be formed from 
the following statement which was published a 
few years ago io the Quarterly Review :— 


“Tt is almost time that some new ground were 
formed. in place of the famous Dogger-bank, 
which has now been preyed upon by so many 
nations for centuries, and has supplied so many 
generations of Catholics aud Protestants with 
fast and feast food. No better proot that its 
stores are failing could be given than the fact 
that, although the ground, counting the long 
bank and the north-west flat in its vicinity, covers 
eleven thousand eight hundred square miles, 
and that in fine weather it is fished by the Lon- 
don companies with from fifteen to twenty dozen 
of long lines, extending to ten or twelve miles, 
and containing from nine thousand to twelve 
thousand hooks, it is yet not at all common to 
secure even as many as four-score fish of a 
night.” 


The fact that fish herd together in great flocks 
or nations seems now to be well established. All 
the inhabitants of the great deeps, from the 
mighty whale down to the tiny minnow, live in 
what may be termed colonies. Thus we have 
the term ‘‘a school of whales ;’’ we have also the 
young salmon in shoals, each year’s growth in 
separate companies, and every fish as local in its 
dwelling-place as men are; we know, too, that 
the herrings live also in nations which arrive at 
maturity in vast groups at different periods of 
the season. The same laws govern the crustacez. 
Persons who deal in shell-fish can easily tell the 
different localities from whence they derive their 
supplies. A scotch lobster can be readily dis- 
tinguished from a Norway one; and a “ native” 
oyster differs considerably from a “ scuttle- 
mouth.” These are all points which ought, long 
ago, to have led to a better understanding of the 
natural and economic history of fish. This 
ignorance has well nigh ruined our most valuable 
fisheries. We have been trading for years in the 
belief that the supply was inexhaustible, and are 
but beginning to find out that it is even possible 
to exhaust the sea. The German Ocean has 
been so long the fishing-pond of Europe, that we 
can scarcely wonder, considering the wealth that 
has been drawn from its depths, that its supplies 
are beginning to fail us. There can be no doubt, 
however, that other sources of supply will be dis- 
covered; if so, we caa only hope that some 
method will be observed in harrying the nest, in 
order that the supply may be made to go as far 
as possible. 





FRIEN 


LITTLE ACTS OF KIND 


Little acts of kindness, 
Trifling though they are, 
How they serve to brighten 
This dark world of care! 
Little acts of kindness, 
O, how potent they, 
To dispel the shadows 
Of life’s cloudy day. 
Little acts of kindness, ° 
How they cheer the heart! 
What a world of gladness 
Will a smile impart! 
How a gentle accent 
Calms the troubled soul, 
When the waves of passion 
O’er it wildly roll. 


You may have around you 
Sunshine, if you will, 

Or a host of shadows, 
Gloomy, dreary, chill. 

If you want the sunshine, 
Smile, though sad at heart ; 

To the poor and needy 
Kindly aid impart. 


To the soul-despairing 
Breathe a hopeful word ; 
From your lips be only 
Tones of kindness heard. 
Even give for anger 
Love and tenderness : 
And in blessing others 
You yourself will bless. 


Little acts of kindness, 
Nothing do they cost ; 

Yet when they are wanting 
Life’s best charm is lost. 

Little acts of kindness, 
Richest gems of earth, 

Though they seem but trifles, 
Priceless is their worth. 


to 
MERCY AND NOT SACRIFICE. 


O thou, at whose rebuke the grave 
Back to warm life the sleeper gave, 
Who, waking, saw with joy above, 
A brother's face of tenderest love :— 


Thou, unto whom the blind and lame; 
The sorrowing and the sin-sick came ; 
The burden of thy boly faith, 

Was love and life, not hate and death. 


O, once again thy healing lay 

On the blind eyes which know thee not, 
And let the light of thy pure day 

Shine in upon the darkened thought ! 


O, touch the hearts of men, and show 
The power which in forbearance lies : 
And let them learn that Mercy now 

Is better than old Sacrifice. 


J. G. Whittier. 


TRUE PRAYER. 


True prayer is not th’ imposing sound 
That clamorous lips repeat ; 

But the deep silence of a soul 
That clasps Jehovah's feet. 


Lydia Sigourney. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


The week is past ; its latest ray 
Is vanished with the closing day ; 
And ’tis as far beyond our grasp 
Its now departed hours to clasp, 
As to recall the moment bright 
When first creation sprung to light. 
The week is past! if it has brought 
Some beams of sweet and soothing thought. 
If it has left some memory dear 
Of heavenly raptures wasted here, 
It has not winged its flight in vain, 
Although it ne’er return again. 
Bowring, 


———__——-~4o > ——__—__—_ 


A JAPANESE PRINTING OFFICE. 


A Hong Kong correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller gives the following description of a 
Japanese printing office: On one side of the 
office was a hand-press of respectable size and in 
good condition, while on the other side was a 
“« power-press,” moved by a wheel of large diame. 
ter, in perfect order, and of sufficient size to 
print the largest sheets usually struck off in the 
United States. The press was not in motion, 
and the rollers were suspended over the wall, 
and reams of paper piled up near the press, and 
the workmen hanging about idle, as if they 
were pitiently waiting for the expiration of the 
days of mourning, to resume their labors. Be 
side these, there was another press of the small 
est dimensions, on which, when I made 4 second 
visit, some time after, two men were striking of 
two octavo pages of a new Japanese work o 
natural history, the edition consisting of thirty 
copies. It was the enterprise of a young Japan 
ese doctor, who had been instructed by a Dutch 
physician residing in the city. Stands and cases 
were arranged as with us, one side of the office 
having the Roman type used in printing books 
and pamphlets in Dutch, and the other the 
Japanese ; for types in the Japanese character 
are now cast in Holland, and have displaced the 
wooden blocks formerly used. The boxes for 
the Japanese letters were arranged on the same 
principle as with us, but in different order. I 
tried my hand in picking up some of thes 
strange characters, but probably a good deal to 
the diversion of the Japanese compositor 
The types, both Roman and Japanese, were ak 
most new, and every thing indicated that the 
Japanese were far ahead of the Dutch in the 
typographical art, as well as in every thing else. 

Some of the paper used in printing is thick, 
white and close, and receives a fine impressi0a. 
It is made neither of rags nor cotton, but of the 
bark of a tree called the “ paper mulberry,” and 
is cheap as well as good. The printed sheets 
were hung up overhead to dry, just as with w 
A dozen or twenty hands are employed at the 
case and the press, who appear to be expert 
workmen, and were quite courteous. The estab- 
lishment is managed entirely by the Japanese, 
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not a single Dutchman being admitted, either as 
superintendent or workman. The Japanese are 
almost universally readers, having their schools 
established by law, and books for the use of the 
scholars and the people. Most of these books 
are small, and full of the most ludicrous illus- 
trations, from which Punch must have borrowed 
nt many of his ideas, though inferior. Most of the 
: books are, of course, of littie value in morals or 
science, while not a few are licentious and ob- 
scene. The Japanese have now got the idea 
a that the English is a universal language, and the 
_ Dutch of little value, from which impression, 
and a very just one, the young people who are 
destined to business, or are ambitious of political 
Boston ‘distinction and honor, are seized with a passion 
ofa fy ‘2 Jeam our language. 
of the nanan 
and in From the Philadelphia Press. 
dist $ HOW STRAW PAPER IS MADE. 
ith The art of manufacturing paper of straw has 
in the jg ade rapid progress since its discovery. The 
notion, [Paper was first made in this city in 1854. Al- 
e wall, jm though of a dingy yellow hue, harsh and brittle 
ss, and fm 0 the touch, and scarcely to be handled without 
f they tearing, its production was deemed the marvel 
“of the fm of the age (as, indeed, it was), and the very least 
; Be & ofthe many glorious auguries of it was, that it 
» small. Should entirely revolutionize the newspaper 
second (@ Dusiness in time. In those days the straw was 
cing of (st unscientifically boiled in open tubs, and 
vork on Ae consequently it was never perfectly freed of its 
P thirty silica; and being silicated it was found almost 
- Japan impossible to wet it down for presswork, so that 
: Dutch the paper was either too much printed, or not 
1d cases Me Printed at all, and a growl went up from the 
xe office (e tetding public, of alarm and indignation. 
» books Under various mitigated forms, the evil never- 
her the (@ theless continued for years, and the growls grew 
haracter  ‘#l0ter and fainter as the people’s eyes and per- 
weed the [ Yerted tastes became accustomed to it. 
as About eighteen months ago letters patent were 
he etl ured for various important modifications of 
den t original process. The method of making 
sf these fe *TW paper is as follows :— 
deal to The straw is first passed into a cutter, where- 
positors by it is reduced to lengths of from three to four 
were ak ches. It is then thrown into large vats, and 
that the thoroughly saturated with weak alkali. A most 
in the unpleasant odor hence arises, somewhat similar 
sng oli to that perceptible in all large breweries, but 
is thick, i are informed that it is not prejudicial _to 
pression t . health of the workmen. This operation 
at of the ’, ™X!ng is termed “ breaking down,” and 
ry,’ and changes the straw in color to a dark biske. It 
d sheets " next filled into large air-tight boilers, fourteen 
wihe oo diameter, subjected to a pressure of steam 
d at the @' "Cty pounds to the square inch, and boiled in 
exper ~y alkali. Kach of these boilers will con- 
‘he estab- rs te thousand pounds of broken straw. 
Japanese is then ground into pulp, in the same method 
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and by the@a#me machinery that have hitherto 
been employed in the manufacture of rag paper. 
It has now been changed to a very dark slate 
color, and it would be difficult for us to recog- 
nize in it any element of the bright yellow straw 
of an hour since, if we were not previously ac- 
quainted with the marvellous nature of the trans- 
formation. After this it passes into a series of 
vats, where, by means of certain bleaching 
powders, it is brought to a hue of snowy white- 
ness and reduced to a proper consistency by 
water. The mass now bears much resemblance 
to plaster-of-paris in solution, and is ready to be 
worked up into paper. 

The most interesting process yet remains to 
be described, but we must pass into another 
apartment to witness it. At the eastern ex- 
tremity of the room is a sort of trough, into 
which the pulpy liquor is pumped by steam 
power, and from which it flows upon a horizontal 
sieve of very fine copper wire The fibres of 
the pulp at once arrange themselves on this 
sieve. A species of film is thus formed, which 
though not a hundredth of an inch in thickness 
and largely saturated with water, has sufficient 
body to answer every purpose. It is next made 
to pass between a series of wooden rollers, which 
gradually consolidate and compress its fibres and 
free it of all the surplus water. By means of 
heated rollers, through which it is caused to 
pass, every particle of moisture is at length re- 
moved, and it is calendered by being pressed 
between heavy, polished iron rollers. The posi- 
tions of two small revolving wheels, with cutting 
surfaces, between which it is caused to move, 
regulate its width as required, and it is finally 
wound upon reels, from which it may be cut off 
into sheets of any length. 


The entire operation is so simple that the 
visitor who has an opportunity of inspecting it 
cannot fail to comprehend it almost instantly. 
The machinery, nevertheless, requires to be of 
exceeding accuracy, and is accordingly rather 
expensive. Its capacity admits of the produc- 
tion of 9,000 pounds of paper per day, but only 
about three-fourths of that amount is at present 
manufactured, or between 180,000 and 190,000 
pounds permonth. Two thousand tons of straw 
are yearly consumed here in the manufacture of 
paper. But forty per cent. of this, however, is 
available as fibre. The balance passes off into 
glutinous matter and silica. This immense 
waste in the raw material is, however, fully 
compensated for in the advantages of the prod- 
uct. Compared with paper made from rags, 
straw paper has more body for the same weight, 
is better adapted for fast presses, and it will not 
readily tear, and calenders much more smoothly. 
As to whether it can be produced at a cheaper 
rate, we shall not take it upon ourselves to state. 
There are probably not over half a dozen fac- 
tories in the United States engaged in making 
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it. Two or three of them are situated in New 
York, and another in Cincinnati. There is but 
one newspaper establishment in Philadelphia 
which uses straw paper for printing purposes. 
ccssdgillcacmercntn 
INCENDIARY MICE. 

Mice, aptly described by Johnson as being 
the “smallest of all beasts—little animals that 
haunt houses and corn-fields,’—are usually con- 
sidered as being merely mischievous nuisances, 
whose sole destructive propensities are directed 
against candle ends, cheese and corn; nibbling 
through skirting-boards, cupboards and boxes, and 
other trivial depredations. We shall find, how- 
ever, by a further investigation of facts, that 
mice, powerless as they may seem to be of pro- 
ducing evil on a large scale, may, nevertheless, 
cause a large and destructive loss of property, 
and even of life. 

We find, by contemporary journals, that in 
the bed-room of a certain individual, a fire is 
suddenly found to be raging—an odd cireum- 
stance, considering that no light or fire of any 
description had been in the apartment for some 
time ; but still more odd was the locality of the 
fire in this case—a chest of drawers, shut and 
probably locked. The mysterious nature of the 
origin of this fire will be best seen by quoting 
the account given of it by a local journal at the 
time of its occurrence. 

‘ K. Lewis, of Broadheath, discovered a fire 
in his bed-room a day or two ago, the origin of 
which isenveloped in the most profound mystery ; 
it occurred in a chest of drawers. What renders 
it so mysterious is the fact, that for many weeks 
past there has been no light, or fire of any 
description, in this apartment. The fire orig- 
pated in a chest of drawers, the contents of 
lace and sowe volumes of the ‘ Jilustrated 
London News’ were burnt or damaged before 
the fire was detected.” 

It would not be the object of an ordinary 
incendiary to burn a few books. A fire lighted 
in a drawer and that drawer subsequently closed, 
could but smoulder and smoke, and expire for 
want of air to support combustion. This smoul- 
dering might destroy, as it actually did in this 
case, the contents of the drawer, but the flames 
would not extend ; the premises would be safe, 
for the smoke engendered would be such in 
quantity and quality as to insure early detection. 

Now, from this plain statement of fact, what 
can we infer? A fire is discovered: how did it 
originate? What the green fat of the turtle is 
to the alderman—what curry and rice are to the 
Indian—what fat puppy and kitten-pie are to the 
Chinaman—such is phosporus to the mouse—a 
decided luxury, an epicurean morceau. Ad- 
vantage of this well-known partiality is taken 
by the commonly used vermin poison, now ex- 
tensively sold under the name of “ vermin 
destroying paste,” the basis and active principle 


of which is phosporous. This is self-evident 
from its smell, its being luminous in the dark, 
the manner in which it burns, and the phos 
phoric acid produced by its combustion. A thiy 
layer of this, spread upon bread and butter, ang 
put in the neighborhood of its holes, will lu 
the unsuspecting mouse from his ordivay 
cheese or candle diet to the poisoned and jp. 
variably fatal bait. We have watched js 
effects : at first it appears to act as a narcotic, o 
stupefying agent; the mouse walks and stun. 
bles about, unheeding the presence of man: jt 
seems intoxicated. Death, however, soon follows, 
and upon examining their bodies a few minutg 
afterwards, evidence of extensive inflammatigg 
of the bowels is to be found. We have seen rats 
similarly under its influence, and detected the 
Same post mortem appearances. 

We will now adduce another fact, as bearing 
considerably upon tke subject under investi 
tion. Some few years ago, a fire originated ip 
a cupboard very mysteriously. Satisfactory ap 
conclusive evidence was given at the time, that 
no lighted candle or fire had been in the room 
for months. ‘Phe shelves of the cupboard, th 
floor and the ceiling of the room underneath, 
were burnt, when, fortunately, discovery tock 
place, and the ravages of the v— were stopped. 
As we have before explained, had the fire orig. 
nated in a tlosed drawer, it must soon have bea 
stifled ; but the mischief could extend, and did 
to greater lengths, in an airy and large cupboar. 
All that was found were the remains of a lucifer 
match-box, and the ends of a few burnt matches, 

: Evidence of the existence of numbers of mi 
{was apparent, from the great quantity of the 
droppings of these little animals. 

lt is hardly necessary to state that the power 
of ready ignition possessed by lucifers, is & 

came amongst other things, principally fm 
‘phosphorus. In all probability, the mice # 
;deavored to get at the contents of the box, 
| tracted by the smell of this phosphorus; the 
| friction caused by their continued nibbling 
sufficient to ignite the matches; the box,? 
shelf, the floor would follow; and hence thé 
catastrophe. 

The explanation appears to us to be more cre 

| dible than that of wilful incendiarism, or spot 
taneous combustion ; for the incendiary aims 
more than the spoiling or destruction of a fet 
books in a drawer, and all the elements nes 
| sary for spontaneons combustion are not presett 
in a match box. 

A few words would not be out of place her 
| to caution our readers as to the deadly nature d 
this poisonous paste, and to impress upon them 
the necessity of extreme circumspection as # 
where they place this bait. Being usually—#, 
ee is ordered in the directions for its use 
spread upon thin bread and butter, children 


| would, if they got at it, eat and be poisoned. 
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(ats, dogs, pigs and poultry would devour it and 
die. Nor must we forget that an animal dying 
from being thus poisoued, and eaten by another, 


would prove equally deleterious to the latter ; in 


INT 


the same manner that pariridges, killed by eat- | 


ing wheat soaked in arsenic, would prove poison- 
ous to man or beast, if eaten. 

To the uninitiated we may here observe, that 
wheat is usually “ dressed,” as it is termed, with 
arsenic, a3 a preventive against smut—a diseased 
or blighted condition of the grain, by which it is 
s0 blackened as closely to resemble smut, or soot. 
We have eaten of such black bread, and feel 
bound to confess that it offends the eye more 
than the palate. 

In the event of any animal dying from eating 
this paste, bury the carcase; don’t throw it 
carelessly away. 
tem of poisoning vermin, for several reasons. 
As to the cruelty of causing a painful and linger- 
ing death, we will say nothing. But—and this 
is important—the poisoned animal frequently 
crawls away to its hole to die, where its putrefy- 
ing carcase may, in hot weather, be productive 


of disagreeable effects in the way of stench, while | 


fever, of a low typhoid and exceedingly danger- 
ous nature, is often engendered by breathing 
and living in an atmegphere tainted with decayed 
animal and vegetable remains.—eligious Tract 
Society. 


ITEMS. 


The first session of the present Congress took place | 
on 2d day, the 2d of December ; the messages from the 


heads of Departments were to be furnished on the 
following day. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
Rossia.—Great exertions continue to be made in 
St. Petersburg for the completion of the electric 
telegraph to the Amoor. A further purchase of wire 


has been ordered at Berlin, of the value of 45,000 | 
silver roubles, making the total sum thus expended | 


amount to 105,000 silver roubles, which will suffice 
for 2,200 wersts (about 1,500 miles) of land telegraphs. 


' By means of this wire, telegraphic communication 
wail be effected between St. Olga, Wladiwostock, | 


p Castries Bay, the port of Novogorod and Nico- 
layevsh. For the greater facility of putting up the 
lines along the banks of the Amoor, three more iron 
liver steamers of fifteen horse power each, and a 
larger one of thirty-five horse power, have been or- 
dered at the establishment of Messrs. J. C. Godeffray 
and Sons, at Hamburg. 


Avstratia.—The mail from Australia brings im- 


portant news. The interior of the island has been 

explored, and found to be fertile, and rich, it is pre- 

sumed, in gold. The desert, which was supposed to 

monopolise the whole of the interior, has been found 

much circumscribed, and not interfering with the 

> of the soil to support an immense popula- 
on. 

Cutva.—The China (London) Telegraph of the 14th 
ult. says :—The young Emperor of China, who is only 
seven years old, was proclaimed Sovereign, with all 
the usual ceremonies, on the 26th of August, at Zehol, 
Where his father died. Although the late Emperor’s 
brother, Prince Kung, is not a member of the new 


We cannot advocate this sys- | 
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regency, he has been requested by them to remain at 
the head of the Foreign Department. This is con- 
sidered an act for great importance of the future good 
understanding between the Court of Pekin and the 
representatives of the European Powers. 


| <A great exhibition is to take place in France in 
1865, in which every attempt will be made to outstrip 

| all that may have been done previously to that time. 

Houtiano has abolished the passport system, at 
least as far as Englishmen are concerned. 

Mapacascar: Deatu or THe Queen.—The Paris 
| Patrie publishes details of the death of the Queen of 
| Madagascar, which took place on the L8th August. 
| The chief Minister attempted to conceal her deata, in 
| order to gain time to proclaim the nephew as suc- 
cessor to the throne, but the Queen’s son being in- 
| formed of the plan, assembled his adherents, and as 
| the Minister and Prince Ramboasalam left the palace, 
| their escort was attacked and the Minister and Prince 
killed, and the Queen’s son was immediately pro- 
| claimed King. His first measure was to publish an 
 wimnesty, and to cancel the edicts of the late queen 
forbidding foreignets to enter the: country, This 
| change of policy is attributed to French influence. 


i 
| The South African Advertiser of 9th mo. 21st, gives 
the following interesting details of the expedition : 

‘The expedition had failed in their ascent of the 
Ruvuma, but only because they had attempted it too 
late in the season; and Dr. Livingstone writes very 
confidently of its importance for the future commerce 
| of that coast with Lake Nyassa and the interior. 
| From the Ruvuma mouth the party returned in the 
Pioneer to the Comora Isles, to take the missionaries 
left there on board; and thence they proceeded to 
the Zambesi, entered it successfully, and had got up 
to the Shire when the last letters lett. In a few days 
they were to continue their voyage up that tributary 
to the Zumba mountain, and Dr. Livingstone was to 
accompany them, to direct the selection of an ap- 
propriate site for the future mission. All were in 
excellent health and spirits.” 

ticle acces 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour AND Meat.—Breadstuffs are dull, but 
prices have undergone little change. Flour is inac- 
tive, and only a very few hundred barrels were dispos- 
ed of at $5 37 a 5 60 for superfine; $5 75 for extra, 
}and $6 a 6 25 for extra family. Sales to retailers 
and bakers are limited within this range, and fancy 
lots at from $6 37 to7 00. Rye Flour is selling ina 
small way at $4, In Corn Meal there is a limited 
business at $3 87 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 10,500 bushels prime Pennsylvania and 
Western at $135 a 1 36; good Southern at $1 37a 
$1 39. White ranges from $1 45 to 1 48. There is 
a good inquiry for Rye. Sales of Pennsylvania at 
76 cents and Southern at 70c. Corn is in limited 
demand ; old yellow is selling at 63 cts. afloat. New 
is dull, and ranges from 47 to 55c., according to 
dryness. Oats are steady. Delaware sold at 40c., 
and Pennsylvania at 4lc. No sales of Barley or Malt 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is selling in lots at $4 50a 
475 per64lbs. Timothy ranges from $1 62 to 1 75. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 90 a 1 95. 

CattLtr.—The sales of cattle at Phillips’ Avenue 
Drove Yard amounted to 1517 head during the past 
week. The prices ranged from 6 to 8} cts. per lb., 
according to the quality of the animals. 60 Cows 
realized from $20 to $40 each. Sheep have slightly 
advanced since last quotations, 3200 having been 
disposed of at from 7 to 8 cts. per lb. net. Hogs 
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have slightly decreased in price, 1560 having brought 
but from $5 to $5} per cwt. net. 

At 8. & G Imhoff’s Union Hog Yard, 5177 head of 
hogs were quoted as having sold at from $43 to $4§ 
for still-fed, and from 84} to $5} per cwt. net for 
corn-fed, 


})U BLISHED AND “FOR SAL E BY T. E. ZELL, a at 
No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. 

Cts. ! 

Conversations On the Queries,..........seseseseeessees .25 

IN Sos co ovncendinke-sedacians Sod Nbamaoemil Neseumaese 25 
PaCOd Ritter, «606. scceccecss kikiapandedeehabiniwennentaes -20 | 
METI cciknas dukancbends nukes: desatecsnsabieonen sie 15 | 
WOMUIMAOMNICS OT THWU oicscaies cine cccccccccscsssssassoese 15 | 
Treasury of Facts,—single number,.........seeeeees 12 | 
Essays by S. M. JaMMeyy...00..000000 ccccccccsccscoscosvces 12 
Devotional POOR, cscccccsossccscssescnees cusecsecccscssce 12 
Thoughts for the ‘Children 12 
JUVENILES. | 

(Bound in paper. ) 

Poetry on cards,—per dozen,....... ecccccesccccscccces oh a 

The Good Shepherd, ...........ccsccccccccvssvescses covers « O45 

ZOE PCR BOR iisccccsvcsssccccces iccasiensadcunvanine .05 | 

Thou God seest me, = 

The Sower,......... Seaed-apbabechs cansecversd nawiekineebeews 0 

PE CARO a ssisennccevnradeiatenesves bdasusnenwaceiaes * 
Mary Dyer, ..... 05 | 

Frank’s Walk with Cousin Anna,. uesiteecsies ee 

A Fable on Faith,....... pabbeasesdeos iawn eebiaseus .03 


Shyant Shatin SAyitonks 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 8S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Fall Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30.—ly. 


AVING resumed the BLANK BOOK and STA- 
H TIONERY Business at my Old Stand, No. 5 
South Firtx Srreet, I would respectfully invite the 
attention of Friends to a fresh stock of all articles 
in this line, which will be sold at low prices for 
cash. Marriage Certificates, Friends’ Almanacs for 
1862 ; Schools supplied with Stationery and Copy 
Books; also T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens. Job Print- 
ing and Book Binding attended to as heretofore. 

11th mo. 16th, 1861.—4t. T. E. CHAPMAN. 





jenn ACADEMY.—There are vacancies at pre- 

sent in the above Institution for six female and 
five male pupils. 

Apply to Witt1am CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, Kennet Square, Chester Co. 

11 mo. 30.—1m 


rr ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 

street below Market, and having purchased most of 

the stock of S. C. Hay es, late at No. 439 Market street, 

who retires from business, intends to keep a large 

assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 

the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 
11 mo. 9—2m. 


\ ANTED—The coming year, a farm to rent, or 
on shares ; would be willing to purchase the 
stock and farming utensils. Address ISAAC OC. 
QUINBY or CALEB HEALD, New Garden, P. 0., 
Chester Co., Pa. 10th mo. 3—2m. 





EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY 

, Cuaries H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
Jorth Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 


} make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 


Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jon Brnping 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &., 
hs indsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 


‘rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 


Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &v. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 


i durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con 


venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &ec., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
land with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 

600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pale. 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Buokbinder and Publisher 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19-lyr. 





\ 7M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

ReFERENcES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. 1 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


1} NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOQK, Generii 

) Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth &, 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

REFERENCES—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 


Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


— 


* 
‘NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
) Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Instita 

tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con 

tinue twenty weeks. 
Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the séssion. No extra charge 
For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N.4. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 





RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hate, French and American Felts. Men’s and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 





